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SELECTION AS A FUNCTION OF AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION’ 


By Professor W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


ic olde 


ONE who speaks on the selective fune- takenly confuse tl 
m of American secondary education at with our present ones, or by that minority 
e present juncture is under peculiar obli- among Amerilean industrialists am col 
gation to state promptly and unequivocally vinced it is really a minority 
where he stands on the American public short-sighted as to wish to have 
vh school and its expansion. Let me Say bers of children leave schoo! 
the outset, therefore, that I believe in realizing that a large part 
this expansion: that I regard the ideal of material prosperity—to say not 
high-school education or the equivalent much that is even more precious 
r every boy and girl as not only feasible, peetly due to the « xpansion of school oppor 
but essential. We who are concerned with tunities upward for the great mass ot 
American education must not allow our- population. 
selves to be diverted from this goal of uni- We are clearly committed 
versal secondary schooling by the wails of yniversal seeondarv education 
those who complain on principle, in terms 4. much more clearly in pri 
‘‘sanctified squander,’’ about expendi- many of our own group seem 
tures for public education. We must not rapid has been the development 
be diverted from our goal by the compara ber Dr. Claxton’s sa‘ er 1913. 
vely few of the private secondary-school o¢ i¢1 We have a million bovs 


( 
h 


group who for commercial or social rea- high school!’’ It was an unl 


all 


sons resent the expansion of good secon- If some one had said to Dr 


ary-school facilities at public expense; by 


, ‘ Pay 
ie rest of us in the Burea 


' . . . ° . - *7 3 
the tew remaining university presidents, at that time that 


hiefly in the east, who do not understand 4, ype jn a few sh 
and apparently do not intend to under- than double 
stand the philosophy of American public most sanguine 


lueation; by those who honestly but mis lieved it: 





1 Address before the Department of Secon lary happ ned. 
School Principals, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 


tienlariv oonifi 
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alf million youth between fifteen and 
eighteen vears of age in the United States 
more than two thirds are now in school. 
The 1920 census showed half the sixteen- 
ls in sehool, a hird {f the seven- 
year-olds, one fifth of the eighteen- 
year-olds. Next year’s census will almost 
certainly show not less than three fourths 
of the sixteen-year-olds in school, half the 
seventeen-year-olds and at least a third of 
the eighteen-year-olds. What other na 


tions are likely to term selection we 


calling pupil-mortality. We actually try, 


succeed measurably, i 
keeping people in school—and even in 
lege—rather than shoving them out. 
only do we have nearly five millions in 
secondary schools, but we have doubled our 
teaching force in these schools since 1920 
less than a hundred thousand then, more 
than two hundred thousand now—and we 
are apparently already spending more an- 
nually for secondary education than our 
foremost authority in 1922 believed the 
public could ever be prevailed upon to 
spend. 

From the point of view of comparative 
education this is of course stupendous. 
Literally nothing quite like it has ever 
happened before, so far as we know, though 
many people in other countries are watch- 
ing our progress with very great interest, 
and far more important developments in 
this direction are coming in Europe than 
some school officials admit. One of our 
most competent observers recently said: 


There can be no question that suitable education 
during the adolescent years should devolve as a 
right and obligation on every child that comes to 
maturity within our borders. ... It is becoming 
quite clear that the years between twelve and 
eighteen, or thereabouts, constitute the period dur- 
ing 


development of sound health and normal habits, ¢ 


which proper education, combined with 


of the utmost importance for the subsequent hay 


ness of the individual and for the welfare of the 


nation. 


This, by the way, is not 
from Professor Counts or any 
of our best-known protagonists of uniy 
secondary education. Is [rom a 
tion frequently cite 
the controversy—Bulletin 20, of 
negie Foundation for the Advancer 
Teaching, ‘‘The Quality of the Edu 


Process in the United States and 


rope,’” by W. S. Learned. 


THE QUESTION OF SELECTION 

Is there, then, a real place for s 
as a function of the secondary schoo] 
believe that there is. To have fait} 
education for all is not to have fait] 
same kind of education for all. Our 
task is to use selection, but to see to it 
this is not selection for elimination, 
selection for further and better opp 
nity for each individual youngster 
how we must find a way of solving the 
old question of mass education on an 
vidual basis. Admitting the very @ 
importance of going to school toget! 
through youth, of working, playing 
living together, in schoolroom and ot 
playground, we must save these gains 
yet help our people to realize that to | 
ent things, mentally, socially, emotiona 
artistically, is not inconsistent with dem 
racy, but is, on the contrary, a necess 
part of real equality of opportunity 
real cooperative effort for democracy. 

If we are to have, in accordance w 
some of the principles underlying t 
articulation program presented at t! 
Cleveland meeting, a genuine provision 
secondary education for all between 
ages of twelve and eighteen or twe! 
years of age, what are we going to do ab 
it, and where does the selection come 
What are we going to do with tly 
precious six or eight vears through w! 
Ross Finney says teachers are going 


ey 


different interests, to be able to do differ 


‘ 


S 
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the future as 
mats have made the 
e the steps we are 
these: 
the 


to include 


] 
least 


ide at 


nization ol content of secondar'’ 


ition, both common t 


ma 


and specialized. 2) A real effort in 


rection of individual and creative 


er than mass and routine methods 


An insistence upon quality in the en- 


+ 


process that has so far been lost sight 


secondary education. 


REORGANIZATION OF 
Any 


ication is obliged to conelude that a 


CURRICULUM 


rit 
one who takes a long-time view of 
real 


rganization of content has only 


just be 
some body will have to do a blasting 
on the secondary-school curriculum 
ar to the one Rugg began two yvears 
mainly for elementary education, in 
vearbook of the National Society, and 


“The Child- 


believe is des 


‘ recently continued in 


(‘entered Sehool,’’ which I 
ed to be one of the significantly eontro 


It is going to be 


the 


sial books of our time. 
re difficult to do if 


riod, for there are more intrenched ab 


ror secondary 


surdities and most of us do not see 


any 
We go 


eerfully along on the theory that if we 


indamental for change. 


reason 


y add new ‘‘subjects’’ (as we call them 


it will suffice. The futility of this acer 
n method has been shown up convine 
viv in some recent books, notably in 
omas Jesse Jones’ ‘* Four Essentials of 
ueation,’’ but few of us are reached by 


We 
the ‘‘res 


s type of educational writing still 


nk, most of us, in terms of 


school subjects in the 


these 


secone 


ool, not because have ever been 


ibjected to any real tests of cultural, so 
|, practical or even intellectual values, 
because they have been there a long 
me. 

What we really eventually ought to do, 


it what nobody is vet ready to do, is to 
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ceived notions in 
We need to 
What is 
What 


hneeas 


Dass O} 
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well that we 
school, and 


body 


upper quartil 


regard] 


can survive a 


lest gets at least some 


richer things that are the 
for modern civil 

conscientiously I think almos 
the traditional! 


secondary-schoo] 


would remain. That it would ha 

the answer at one period probably nobody 
for it was a noble effort, and ¢ 

effort. to open the 

cultures of at least two ancient civiliza 


To day a 


could stand any such test 


could deny 


successful accumulated 


to a newer age most non 


current offerings in language 


maties any real definition of the 


proce SS 


reflective thinking Locke to Dewey 


and see how little ot 


any 


ntellectual in 


sense to use the one las (if CIS 
among us who would preserve 
in its linguistie ai 

ivals. Think of the insistence 
guage 
which, by the way, ap 
ease, as a 
least, instead ot 


There 


the Greek and Lati 


means 
thought. 


frain from telling, onl: 
insistence on the mere 
Two 


effort to 


onee great 


make 


emotional relation to own, has cost 


one of the most precious aids to an unde 
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Instead I will 
foreign 


life. 
from 


standing of modern 


take my example modern 


language, especially since there is a present 
crisis there that seems to be going almost 
unnoticed. As a modern language teacher 
for some years and still an interested ama- 
teur in that field (if the reports of the 
Modern Language Inquiry are correct I 
must be one of the few people who still read 
foreign languages after college days) I am 
that we 
through a desperately barren 


convinced are at present going 
period of 
foreign language teaching in the secondary 
schools. The teachers of French, for exam- 
ple, seem obsessed with the notion that 
nobody can learn to read French without 
first learning all the grammar that can be 
recorded. This is the same fallacy that the 
teachers of beginning reading in the pri- 
mary school have fortunately worked them- 
delightfully from in 
modern schools. Now language as language 
has practically no intellectual value; the 
Professor Hen- 


selves free good 


content is the main thing. 
mon, reviewing the results of the Modern 
Language Inquiry, points out that there is 
little correlation between teachers’ marks 
and actual achievement as measured by 
tests in the foreign language, because the 
teachers tend to put all the emphasis upon 
the their marking, and he 
characterizes this as one of the real defeets 
the the 

modern teaching 
need for 


grammar in 


revealed in investigation. I use 
situation in language 
merely as an example of the 
dynamiting followed by constructive re- 
building that the 


whole content situation, whether for deter- 


will be necessary in 
mining and putting into operation a com- 
mon basic material or arranging offerings 
of a specialized sort for groups and indi- 
viduals the 
Some of us may remember that the Classi- 
the value of 
Latin as a secondary-school activity by 
asking the teachers of Latin throughout the 


beyond common materials. 


eal Inquiry demonstrated 
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country whether Latin was valuable or ; 
The other subject-matter inquiries 
seldom been quite like that, but sur 


must eventually come to a practical 1 


nition of the fact that if we depend 

this method, even in the hands of ea) 
and honest investigators, we shall never 
anywhere in making a real content for 
secondary school. Even in an activity 
English we tend to take too much 
granted. Though we have taken some rm 
steps towards freedom here, on the w 

we still think of 
correctness rather than as creative exp) 


English as a meticu! 


sion and appreciation, thereby placing 
selves under the suspicion—which you w 


find 
Edueation Association meetings if not els: 


quite audibly expressed at Adult 
where—of sending out high-school gradu 


boc ks 


because they have been so completely « 


ates who do not read any mor 


ditioned against reading as a result 
assigned task-reading in school. 

If the theory that I have tried to express 
has any validity it means that only thos 
‘‘constants’’ will eventually deserve a plac 
in secondary education that can stand 
test of modern usefulness in terms of cu 
tural 
social 


understandings or industrial 
That 
given as part of a 
vision, can be usefully adapted to different 


needs. even these constants 


mass educational p 


abilities, interests and needs, I believe « 
be demonstrated, but I shall postpone « 
cussion of that for a minute or two. 
any case, these constants, this comn 
material, whatever we decide it shal! 
and however we decide it shall be giver 
must be supplemented by the widest poss 
ble offerings at public expense. Howev 
much synthesis may be found to be neces 
sary, in the last analysis, proper economies 
of a practical nature being kept in mi 

I see no reason why society, through pul 
expenditure, should not provide any possi 
ble training that can be proved to hav 
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kind of 
l¢ + 
imate 
Furthermore, the possi- 
es of a varied offering, especially 
schools, are often not realized. 
¢ much to make the change. 


ried very hard to do it. 


LIZING SECONDARY 
real ¢] 
individual 
tion program is 
are still so under 
es, rigid subject-matter 
formal elass-teaching that we 


declined to make on any reall 


le the experiments in individualizing the 


iid 


mdary school that need to be tried. 
may quarrel with certain of the ae 
panying philosophy of Winnetka and 
ton procedures as one finds them in 
Terent localities, but enough has been 
e to show that there are real possi bili 
s here; that the individual method for 
tain things at least is not only desirable, 

feasible and_ efficient—efficient and 


4 : 
t sense ol he 


truest 


nomieal indeed, in the 
At least one secondary school that 


know of—a large secondary school in 


Ins. 


at some people would regard as a less 
ored environment—has demonstrated 


it the most gifted children can be accom 
diated under mass conditions, getting 
ignificent gains as individuals without in 

way jeopardizing the democratic qual- 
of the school or its essential standing as 
cooperative enterprise. Such a plan, if 
irked out carefully, apparently avoids the 
‘ial and emotional losses that so far have 
emed to be inevitable accompaniments of 
f so-called homogeneous grouping 
ethod—there being, of course, no such 
ing as real homogeneous grouping in any 
nse, not even in the narrow academic 
tivities usually covered by this practice. 
Much of the despair over our supposed 
nability to provide differentiation in the 


l 


SOCIETY 


} 
Indness To 


Ing under 


Windes madi 


+} 


e Bureau of 


O CInI 


{ iohty 


woman 


in e] arge, with a' 


is the other mem 
yf this staff of tw 
ay none of the 
rs could hav 
learning in that 
fanciful t 
many 
ful academies ot 
tury were orga! 
except that present res 
learning are so supe) 
a century ago that t! 
Mr. Windes’ proposal 
supervision of a good 
regional arrangement 
that the plan would not 
than the present one 
would provide expert direct 
haphazard teaching; it 
the individual initiative of 
in intellectual learnings 
but in athletics and other siz 
where at present so muc] 
wholly uneducational method of coaching 
it would make possible 


from the side lines; 
a synthesis, an interrelation of learnings 


quite impossible under any present plan of 
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isolated departments and courses; it would 
emphasize achievement rather than ‘‘time- 
spent’’—one of the curses of the present 
scheme of things, as Morrison has so well 
shown; it would allow considerable differ- 
entiation, in rates of learning, in kinds of 
material learned, in treatment 
learning opportunities or vocational oppor- 
tunities—in other words, educational and 
vocational counseling. 

If we are to carry all our youth through 
period, in city and 
shall 
experimentation with the types of individ- 


There 


a secondary school 


country alike, we have to carry on 


ualized learning here deseribed. 
will always, for certain purposes, be advan- 
tages in grouping small units into some- 
what larger ones, doubtless, but we have 
not begun to explore the possibilities of 
skilfully directed individual learning in the 
literally thousands of small country high 
schools that will always exist as well as in 
the large city high schools where differen- 
sheer numbers, has 


tiation, because of 


superficially seemed more practicable. 


THE QUALITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

In the plan just suggested, attributed to 
Mr. Windes, the quality of the direction of 
the educational enterprise was the key to 
any possible success. We have certainly 
had to give our energies so much in the past 
to taking care of the numbers that we have 
had to pay less heed to the quality of the 
job we were doing. I do not mean that we 
should feel discouraged about it; quite the 
contrary. There are some very encourag- 
ing signs. Since I have put on record my 
personal conviction about the teaching of 
French and have called upon the Modern 
Language Inquiry to support state- 
ment, I must be honest with you and state 
that the 


shows that in actual achievement in foreign 


my 


same investigation apparently 


language the pupils in American secondary 
schools surpassed (on the same standard 


tests) corresponding pupils in both Cana- 
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for turther 


(Vou. XXIX, No 


dian and English secondary schools 
North 
time had from 90 to nearly 100 per cent 


Central Association has for 


its teaching staffs at least four-year ¢ 


and university graduates, and has 


able to some 


The Southern A 


insist upon profess 
preparation besides. 
ciation, with only a 75 per cent. re 
ment, recently announced a more tha 
the 


and 


per cent. achievement on basis 
cated—that _ is, 


graduation. 


college unive 
But here, after all, is our real weakn 
Those of us who are engaged in pla 


teachers know only too well about 


alleged oversupply in certain regions 
which turns out to be, as one might exp: 
an oversupply of poorly qualified ea) 
dates for teaching and a tragic undersu 
ply of the kind of teachers that is need 
quality Americ 


Any real program 


to put genuine into 
secondary education. 
secondary education waits upon t! 
Every study of the qualifications of tea 
ers shows how many are teaching with 
The richest 
potentialities of the junior high school 
because of the lack of 


Think how many general scie1 


real mastery of the materials. 


unrealized 
teachers. 
courses, general social studies courses a! 
hopeful efforts at 
there 


other of the more 


content are losing out because 


simply not enough real master-teachers | 
make them what they ought to be. Ws 
ought to face this squarely. If we ar 

profit by such individual plans as ha‘ 
been mentioned; if we are to take adva 
tage of the study of seventh and eight! 
grade pupils Superintendent Davidson 
told the Vocational Guidance Associatior 
about the other day—a real experiment 


differentiation: if we are to make the kind 


of progress in secondary content that w 


be comparable, for example, to the work 0! 
the Lincoln School elementary staff, w 


shall have to look more searchingly to 
quality of our teachers. 
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Mrs. Wilson, Dn 
ttus Coffman and 

is necessary to omit Many Importan 

fan Investigat 


brief surve' 


AMERICA AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


> . } 
siderations 1n any suen 


first hand; 


more point must, however, 


(one 
ommunist 


In our problem of furnis] 
: ition 


. ] vo ler lan ae ttm 
ersal secondary eaucation 


differentiation it will be 


give careful study 


shown that I am not 1 ' n con ' 
own tl ba this undemoer: 


ng anybody to a European philosophy ; 
r . : : ] essentia 


tion or, tor that matter, to an 


a Japanese or a West African 


sophy ol education. We need how tand every possi 


ey and 


+ te? 


r, to know very much more about for- pore a place fe 

educational systems than » now erywhere for 

If Europe has something in secon st opportunity 
education that we ought to know, by democracy 


means let us study Selection is a 
Sf econdary educati in 


tv our practice \; 
help us to understand better what we . however, sé 
doing. I have always fel it 


1 that one VIS but ~ lection 


Glasgow school made me understand J[t needs 


something about the junior high possible general 
in America than : common elements 
bility 


i 


1001 movement 


t irom any ognize the possi 


ever been able to understand it 1 
\meriean books on the subject I would tual interests among 
study Germany and France and 
I would study Italy right ability 


re cvardless ot SO-CAall 


England alone. 


w, with Mussolini’s attempt to prove special wa 
it the history of education is wrong when erest 


differences, int 
says that no imposed civilization | and 
+} ; 


it presupposes 
dure; I would study e a comprehensive 1 
xperiment in mass educat! lucat 
that is infinitely more sis edueational process 


| program; I would study Russia, via iy 


THE DRAMA IN EDUCATION 


By Dr. HENRY S. CURTIS 


I EDI | 


OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 


SISt¢ d upon 


Av different It is the 


isses of people the theater has been regarded ng life 


has to say. 
There has 


the enticism 


But drama is to be classed with speec! 


ng and the movie as a torm of expression. 


» ti 
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represent life, ite on if the same things A certain per 
1 less desirable side, that it is often are always babies varying largely 
dominated D\ sex and that it gets ; arge part ence or absence of babies in the 
patronage Irom Its sex a eal, that actors the age of 
actresses are not on he vy » best jority ol 


marionette. The rag doll is usually bette 


than the wax doll, primarily because t 


doll can take any part with equal ease, a 

ia a dwart, a wolf, a bear, or any other cl 
ake-believe At least that is needed. Little children usually 

self-consciousness in their acti: 


or instinct tor act 


ve been noticed by every bothered by the lack of words. 


» children tend to imitate every action passages Ireely to express their 


the people they see. So insistent is this 
tendency that people all over the world call DRAMATICS IN 
them little monkeys. The educational purpose Educators are coming to 
of this imitation is obvious. It is nature’s great more how essentially dramatic 
method of learning how. It is much stronger and are making more and more 
little child than it is in the child who is — elementary school. 
One of the commonest readers in 
second phase in the acting of the little of Missouri is the dramatic reader for 
is impersonation, the representing father, and second grades. Where children have 
mother, doctor or clergyman in his play. So _ reader, they usually act out a large part of 
general is this tendency that it is not limited _ stories. 
to the portrayal of persons, but the child trans The public elementary school is near, 
forms himself freely into a horse, a dog, a fire hundred years old. It is our oldest | 
ine, or any other creature or object that school. Its ideals, also, are old; its purpos 
vins his attention. In this play he does not been to teach the three R’s. Its teachers 
need an audience, but is better or as well had less training than the teachers in the |} 
pleased when alone. Joseph Lee says that it is school and have been held by traditior 
the child’s effort to get inside the object and popular demand to a rigid curriculum. 
feel what it is really like. It is the great school The average elementary school buildir 
of putting yourself in another’s place, and probably about twenty-five years old. 
teaches an understanding and sympathy that usually without an auditorium or a s 
nothing else can give. There is no assembly or opportunity for one 
In the earliest stages of dramatization the most. There is, as a rule, no teacher wl 
child does not require scenery or costume, but, had dramatic training. 
in older childhood, girls especially love to dress These conditions are being rapidly mod 
up and make calls and have tea parties and the at present. Most of the new elementary se! 
like. There is searcely any other activity which contain an auditorium and a stage and hav 
holds the attention longer. least a weekly assembly. The assembly 
Very early in this period before the kinder- gram is often a drama, given by one ol 
garten age children begin to play with puppets, grades. Many of the elementary schools 
marionettes or dolls. So vivid is their imagina- have at least one teacher who has had dran 
tion that almost any form, a bottle, a block or training. 
even a stick of wood will serve to represent any 
character in the stories they have heard. Adults Dramatics in HicH ScHoor 
usually think of dolls as babies, and often speak The public high school is the newest of 
of them as “doll babies.” There have been sev- educational institutions. As an institution It 1s 
eral studies of dolls, and all of them show much about forty years old. There are nearly « 
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t ftootlights and a 


rives them the equipms 
¢ almost any kind ot 
= 


are four phases of « 


ch school. 


terature. It 
method of 
Class alone. 


second phase is the assembl) 
rh schools have a Spec ial pre 
eek which is in charge of the stud 
assembly a play is olten presel ted 
ent body. There are 
‘rs and no admission is charged 


"Ud. 


no, or at mo 


\ third form is a play given by some high 


ol group for the public. T 


n certain play 


Amo! 4 ob ier 
he classic torm 
is is the senior play riven at commence- 
t time, but plays are now coming be 


en at various times during the year. These 
VS are given primarily t 


to parents and 
ends. 


( 
a | 


Admission is 


generally charged and 
profits may be several hundred dollars 


; 
i 


‘he 
criticism of these two types of dramaties 


e 
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is to appear on the stage must learn a dignified 
bearing and poise. The one who acts the part 
of a prince is apt to carry something princely 
into the posture of his daily life. 

There is no easier way of teaching self-confi- 
denee in public. The actor need not ro alone 
to tace the audience, for he is with others and 
may be almost unconscious of those occupying 
the seats. 

There is, also, a series of much larger objec- 
tives that will be secured only through appro- 
priate plays and skilled coaching. 

I have never seen dramatics given as a method 
of character education, but we commonly say 
that the most effective method is through imi- 
tation of a worthy example and through ideals. 
The child is indeed fortunate who has in father 
or mother, sister or brother, uncle or aunt, a 
worthy example to be copied. The effeet ot 
hero worship is due to the worshiper entering 
sympathetically into the life of another until he 
feels and understands that other’s purpose and 
motives. Is there any better wav to do this 
than through impersonation of worthy charac- 
ters? It is easy to see that a series of dramas 
might be selected or written with this end in 
view which might yield wonderful results. 

The drama has not been used so far as I 
know for vocational guidance. Yet a series of 
plays might be selected or written that would 
serve this purpose admirably. The young man 
who has taken the part of an engineer, a law- 
ver, a doctor or a farmer should be in a much 
better position to judge whether or not he 
wishes to follow one of these occupations. 

The drama may be a great means to social 
understanding. If the native born sometimes 
takes the part of the recent immigrant, if the 
son of rich parents sometimes takes the part of 
the poor boy or poor man, if the capitalist takes 
the part of the laborer and the laborer takes the 
part of the capitalist, it should lead to a better 
attitude between the classes that make up 
America. 

The drama might be made a great method of 
teaching American ideals and _patriotisms. 
What better method ean there be both for the 
actors and the audience than to portray or see 
portrayed upon the stage the lives of great 
Americans and great events from American 


history? 


DRAMATICS AT THE AGRICULTURAL ( 
One of the most notable and chara 
developments in this new educational dr 
at the Agricultural College of North D 
Professor Arvold has been carrying on tl 
now tor more than twenty vears and 
veloped a real rural drama and severa 
of rural actors. For the most part th 
all of whieh deal with rural life and it 
lems, are written by the students and 
presented in the auditorium or theater 
college. Afterwards they may be giv 
vacations in rural churches, lodge halls, 


or any other available place. 


DRAMATICS AT THE UNIVERS 

The next great professional school 
ently to be the school of drama and 
Nearly all the larger universities have a 


ning. Most of them have available a 


smaller theater and are giving plays to thi 


dent body. In many eases these same p| 


+ 


presented to the publie during vacatio 


various places about the state where they 


both the purpose of advertising the schoo 


as a worth-while entertainment to the pu 


At least five of these schools are worthy ot 


sideration though time does not permit 
being discussed in detail. Among these | 


‘ 


mention Cornell for its very fine theater 


for the many plays given; Harvard 


drama writing; the University of North 


( 


lina, under Professor Koch, for its repre 


tions in drama of local folk-tales and lege 


Yale for its splendid school of drama, 


Professor Baker, formerly at Harvard, and the 


u 


School of Drama and Acting at the Pitts! 


School of Technology, under Professor Stev« 


1 


There are two very notable results t! 


at 


; 


coming from this work in the universities 


colleges. Courses in drama are given in 


tically all, and in nearly all plays 


regularly presented with the result that 
siderable number of the students are 


trained in acting, and a large number ar 


pared to serve as dramatic coaches in 


pl 


be 


schools, churches and elsewhere and as amat 


actors in the communities to which they 


More and more these university and « 


ect 


groups are going about the country during t 
th 


vacations and presenting plays. With 
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~ seems to 
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orter than this. 
es here such as the 
There is an enormot 


ectrical power, The heiency movemse 


ught us how to do much more work in 


ter time and with less effort than formerly 
ection 18 outrunning consumption eve r\ 


There seems to be no solution but a 


SO" ret of pros 


ry Ford tells us that th 


is a short working day and high wages. 


' 


wages in order that we buy, short 


may 

king hours in order that we may need. It 

or does as much work in a four-hour day as 
is been doing in eight, there is no reason 
it should not be paid as much. 

to train for this 


We have seareely begun 


ire. Continual attendance at the movies is 
Baseball, football 
What better 
reation could we offer to the public than a 


amateur and 


tle better than dissipation. 

basketball do not carry over. 
rthy type of drama through 
‘fessional players under the direction of our 

ational authorities? The theater in Greece 
1 in Rome was a great public educational in- 
tution, offering free to the public great mas- 


pieces of literature. Nearly every city of 


AND 


NOCITETY 


theater 
1 the 
W } ere 


- our ni 


other 


creat 
a tremendous 
eanization 
the extensio 
s route its 
rh-school audite 
to the high school 
popular plays to th 
we should bring int 
toree that cou 


that 


tional 


would make the 
school much more 
the students and it 
better entertainment 
available and at a 
To the 
duced to the pubhie, 


universit\ 


ence that 1s comparable 
which is often preseribed 
an edueation. It would 
cities and a vital expenien 
It should give breadth o 
dence in publie that wou 


man or woman to take 


leader in community | 
months of such acting 1 


ited toward a collece 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PEKING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Rocke 
er Foundation President George E. Vincent 
vs that in the foundation’s program of med- 

education the Peking Union Medical Col- 


IN his review of the activities of the 


lege is unique. It is 


for teaching and reset 


dation has contributed the 


buildings, equipment and 


poliey was deemed necessar 


the re 


Toun 
land, 
This 


were 
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universitie or government agencies in a 
sition to assume responsibility when the col 
These were the only 

then seemed possible to set 
juately equipped and staffed 

1} which would maintain high standards ot 


and investigation, train leaders in the 


; 


teaching 


medical selences and in nursing, offer opportu 
nities for graduate study, emphasize in the med 
ial course the meaning of public health and 
rradually diffuse among leaders in China un 
derstanding and appreciation of modern scien 


itie methods in the care and prevention ol 


The work of the college has developed grad 
ually without interruption or setback. In spite 
of disturbed conditions there has been no hos 
tility shown towards the institution, which has 
scrupulously avoided any semblance of political 
partisanship. 

During 1928 steps were taken towards the 
possibly remote but none the less steadily sought 
goal of making the Peking Union Medieal Col 
lege a Chinese institution, serving the Chinese 
people, staffed mainly by Chinese citizens 
and administered under Chinese auspices. The 
Rockefeller Foundation waived its right to 
appoint a majority of the board of trustees 
ot the college, and with the consent of other 
organizations which previously appointed repre 
sentatives on the board, the board of trustees 
was made self-perpetuating. 

During the year the China Medical Board, 
Inc., with a self-perpetuating board of trustees, 
quite independent of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, was formed. To this board the founda- 
tion turned over an endowment of $12,000,000 
for the maintenance of the Peking Union Med- 
ical College, but with the proviso that such 
funds may be used for the support of other 
educational institutions in China or in the 
United States, should it seem at any time in 
the future inadvisable to continue the present 
arrangement. The land, buildings and equip- 
ment held by the foundation for the Peking 
Union Medical College were also transferred to 
the China Medical Board, Ine. The latter board 


has leased the property to the college. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT YPRES 
Fietp-MarsHAL Lorp Piumer and Arech- 


bishop Lord Davidson have given their sup- 


port, according to a report in 
to a scheme providing r th 
cost of some of the schools 
number of British children at 
at Ypres in memory ol the 
defense of the Ypres Sal 
bearing their signatures, has 
the headmasters of schools. 


the detense of the Ypres ya 


XXIX, } 


the Londor 
e educatior 


of Engla 
the Briti 


se who t¢ 


lent. An 
been add 
It points 


ent Was | 


the most important and the most succes 


entrusted to the British Army in the Gre 


adding: 


About 250 
their country. 
by publie subscription. 
has built a school 
subjects who have the 
teries there an 
must all wish 
own country. The school w 
with about fifty children, and 


ing from the neighborhood o1 


as 
as ope Y 
more 


1 the 


Graves Commission undertaking to 


h} 


) 


free of charge from neighboring 


London County Council has lent 


excellent teachers, Mr. and 
rd, resident at Ypres, hi 
assistant. 

Each parent pays about 15 
sum which he would pay at a I 
and above this amount it is 
education of each child will 
annum. It has been decidec 
schools of England should be 


fixed number of children, the | 


the undertaking for the boys and the girls’ 


irls. Eton is ready to be responsi! 


for the 


ao 
— 


Of. per ant 
Selgian schos 
calculated 
cost about 
1 that some 
asked to ¢ 
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vs’ schools 
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ten boys. Will you, after consultation wit 


boys, or your Old Boys’ Assoc 


on the lines here indicated? 


would be a fine memorial mai 


iation, or bot 


Such an ent 


le 


and friends of those who die 


Salient. 

The trustees of the school ar 
ham (North and Central Eur 
General to the Forces and tl 


There is a local committee 


e the 


ope ‘ the Cc 


ie Provost 


of manag 


Ypres consisting of the Rev. G. R. Milner, C 
at Ypres, and Captain Perrott and Mr. Mel 


the Imperial War Graves ( 


‘ommission. 
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mittee of ladies has been formed to take a s 


interest in the girls attending the school, c 


of Lady Plumer (chairman) ; 
Adeane; Lady Pulteney and 


power to add to their number. 


the Hon. 


M 


Lady Ware, 


We consider 


+} 
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IBRARY EXTENSION IN BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


library ¢ eT 
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ry 


h Columbia Libr: 
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for the future library for pr 
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Lo 
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action on 
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by the British Colum 
headed by Dr. Nor 
this commission, through ¢: hoard, composed ol 
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ID11Cc 
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YORK STATE 
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hance, crap shooting and “reasons not riven” 
for one per cent. each. Over thirty reasons for 
arrests were reported by the boys, but most of 
them were for such slight offenses as having an 
unmuzzled dog, riding a bieyele on the side 
walk, playing Sunday baseball and staying out 
late at night. In addition to theft, arson and 
crimes against the person were the only serious 
olfenses 

The that 


large cities of the state, New York City had 


civen. 

investigation showed among the 
proportionately the fewest number of continua 
tion school boys who had been arrested, 7 per 


The 


chief offense in the metropolitan district was 


cent, as against 11 per cent. for the state. 


crap shooting, for which 1.1 per cent. had been 
arrested. Theft was second with approximately 
1 per cent. Other causes of arrest in order of 
importance were: creating a disturbance, tres 


passing, truancy, selling without a_ permit, 
smashing windows and disorderly conduct. 

The study showed a wide variation in what 
communities, through their police officers, con- 
sider offenses warranting arrest. In one com- 
third of 


had been arrested, in another, only 7 per cent. 


munity over one the boys reporting 


Leniency might be shown in some cases and 
strictness in others. In some towns no objee- 
tion is made to track walking, in others it may 


be subject to arrest. 


So far as remedies are concerned, in some cases 
the school ean help in providing wholesome recre 
ation or make an effort to counteract a bad home 
environment with a line of work that will interest 
the boy, hold his attention and lead him into the 
fitted to do. 


Cities and towns can help by 


occupation he is best 
providing play 
grounds where the working boy can release his 
and where the 
With 


few exceptions any boy of these ages can be in 


pent-up desire to ‘‘do something,’’ 


doing will be guided in the right direction. 


terested in something that will lead to right instead 
of wrong. To discover that interest is our prob 


lem as educators. 


SUMMERFIELD SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


THE newly established Summerfield scholar- 


ships at the University of Kansas are the gift 
of Solon E. Summerfield, New York manufac- 


turer, who received degrees from the University 
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of Kansas in 1899 and 1901. He is a nat 
Lawrence, and his father, a physician, w 
one time a professor in the university’s 8 
of Law. 

Nominations for the scholarships, ac 
to an announcement made by Professor 
Templin, chairman of the committee of 
are to be in the hands of the faculty com: 
by June 24, and examinations are to be h: 
a number of cities in Kansas on July 2 to s 
a group from which the final selection of 
ten scholars will be made. 

Mr. Summerfield, in announcing the estab 
ment of the scholarships, said that he 
planning to give $5,000 for the academic 
1929-30: $10,000 for 1930-31: 


1931-32, and $20,000 each year thereafter, 


$15,000 
he added that provision would be made for 


income of at least $20,000 annually in per 
petuity. 

His purpose is to enable young men 
Kansas 


college course unhampered by financial wor 


ating from high schools to purs 

and to this end he directs that the five or 1 
scholarships awarded each year shall be ren 
able for a term of four years, provided 


’ 


scholastic standards of the scholar merit 
Thus twenty and perhaps as many as fort) 
Summerfield scholars will be on the campus 
one time when the plan is in full operatior 

The gift to the university was made throu 
the University of Kansas Endowment Asso: 
tion, of which Mr. 


and Professor Olin Templin is secretary. 


Summerfield is a truste 


amount is sufficient, Professor Templin said, ! 
pay all expenses of at least five students, 
in order to emphasize the scholastic phase 
the awards, it is planned to make the stipe! 
of each scholar dependent on his needs, 
it is believed that as many as ten may be 
pointed at one time. 

Upon announcement of the gift, Chance 


E. H. Lindley appointed this faculty committe: 


to conduct examinations and determine 


awarding of the scholarships: Professor Tet 
lin, chairman; Dr. E. B. Stouffer, dean of 

School; Professor John Ise; PF: 
fessor U. G. Mitchell; Professor Paul B. La 
son, associate dean of the College of Liber 
Arts, and Irving Hill, of Lawrence, and Fra 


Graduate 
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Crowell, Kansas City 


wment Association trustees ' There 

: expected that contestan 

reliminary examinations 

will be at 

ily for final examuinati 


first group of 


rHE SUMMER SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
director of the Harvard Summer School, 


ip P. Chase, has made public a statemer Boat Club are 


; 


Harvard is preparing the freshman dormi Many entertau 


es, Which front the Charles River, to planned for 


major part of the Harvard summ uli pecial evening lec 
of about 2,700 students points of interest 
Harvard is announcing a curriculum which i ‘he school begin 


rer than ever, and affords a choice ranging . From 


astronomy to post-war European history. nstruction is unl 
-seven professors and instructors, a num week. Except in 


of national reputation, are trom other col n hour and a hi 


res and universities. In addition eighty mem for a period ol 


rs of the Harvard teaching staff will serve . — “ 
- THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
ighout the summer. TENDENCE AT ATLANTA 
The scope of the summer courses ha 
S. D. SHANKLAND, executive 
dly in recent years, particularly in 
: > - addressed a letter to 
the graduate school of arts and sciences 
: ; 5 ment of Superintendence, 
ile the courses in edueation have been grow- 
; ; tention to the sixty-se 
with the rest, it is in the field of general 


‘ : meeting of the National Edueation 
demie studies, and particularly the humani- ; 
‘ of ) ‘ held | i lanta, Greorgia, tron 
, that the greatest recent growth has come. ; 
LO JULY li opening ~“ “lo! 

he summer school group is said to present Dies I 

Auditorium on Friday evening, 
nv contrasts to that of the regular academic 
; convention will close with a 
ear. Almost half the students are women; the as 
on Thursday morning, 


On Monday afternoon, 


Frank Cody, of Detroit. 


verage age of the student body and the spread 
tween the oldest and youngest is far greater 


n the summer, and the variety of previous edu- 
‘ me the Department of 
cational experience of the students is naturally 
. : ta conterence 
ery great. Among these numbers are included 


vo types of Harvard undergraduates, those 


king up courses in which they are deficient, 


morning, July 2, 
! eandidates for honers who desire to antie : 
, . A conference 
te course-work in ord r to de vote the P 

; ; will be held with 
ear to study in their special field. 


About half the students taking courses for 
redit aim for a degree, for which they have 
een studying while teaching. Another group 
as been rapidly increasing in recent years, the 
ggregation of graduate and undergraduate 
students of other institutions who have been at- 


tracted to Harvard by the spec ial facilities of 
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Methods of 
Threlkeld, 


ntary School 
Publie Money ? 


superintende nt 


Kate 
county 
South Carolina. 

the Field: 


otf 


of Progress from 
Nicholas 
New 


ciate 


Re ports 
Bauer, superintendent 
Louisiana; C. A. 
} 


Brown, asso 


Orleans, 


Alabama. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Ow1neG to the illness of Chancellor Elmer 


Ellsworth Brown, Dr. W. H. Nichols presided 
over the commencement exercises of New York 
Among the honorary degrees con- 
ferred Dr. 
Frank Parker Day, recently elected president 
of Union College; the doctorate of science on 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, director of the Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of the California Institute 


University. 
was the doctorate of literature on 


of Technology, and the doctorate of commercial 
Mr. Herbert MeGraw, the 
publisher. In conferring these degrees Dr. 
Nichols spoke as follows: 


science on James 


} 
schools, 


superintendent of schools, Birmingham, 


tANK PARKER Day—Graduate 


sity; colonel in command o 


educat Yr, auth 


the Great War; scholar, 


i affairs, yourself 
ored of them all.’’ 
you look 
As 
university, you are t 
of Ame 


day; a w 


you an arch wherethrough fort 


your great new enterprise. execut 


and 
of 


eolle ge 


of 


great 


some the greatest 


of 


cessor 


educators an earlier 


creative successor we confidently hope 


lieve. 
BERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN—Physicist; ed 
in Oberlin, Columbia and Berlin; reecogniz 
of 


scientific 


many institutions learning as a for 


research; a f 
the 
? 


to spiritual 


leader in son 
whose discoveries in physical 


not blinded him 


presented for the degree of doctor of sx 


manse 


have 


JAMES HERBERT McGraw—Teacher, publisher 


many technical periodicals, broad-minded 


far-seeing man of business, is presented for t 


honorary degree of doctor of commercia 
Educator, 
you have never ceased to be an educator. \ 
that tendency 


commercial! life through which, however pri 


ence, transformed into publis 


notable career accentuates 


in its form, its operations have a publ 
acter and become an element in publi 


tion. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rospert G. Sprout has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of California to succeed 
Dr. W. W. Campbell who recently resigned, his 
Dr. 


Sproul has been comptroller of the university 


resignation to take effect on July 1, 1930. 


and secretary of the board of regents and since 


1925 vice-president. Previously he had been 


in San 


engaged business undertakings in 
Francisco, 

ProFessoR Epwarp WILBER Berry, professor 
of paleontology in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean and provost in 
succession to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, whose elee- 
tion to the presidency was announced in SCHOOL 


AND Society last week. 
Dr. Arto Ayres Brown, president of the 


University of Chattanooga, who has been chosen 


of Drew former! 
Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, N 


Dr. Bri 


president University, 


will be inaugurated on October 17. 


succeeds President Ezra 


announced his resignation last 


seventeen years in office. 


A. B. Ramsay, master of Magdalene Collex 
has been elected vice-chancellor of the Univer 


sity of Cambridge for the academic year begu 


nine October 1. 

THE 
installed as chancellor of Durham Universit) 
to the late 
Thomas Oliver, vice-chancellor, presided. 


succession Lord Durham. 


AmonG the degrees conferred by Colum! 
University at its recent commencement was t 
Plimptor 


doctorate of letters on George A. 


realities 


Duke of Northumberland was recent 


- 
Squier Tipple, wi! 


winter after 
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the boa 


treasurer ol 


DanieL L. Marsn, 

ity, Was granted the 
the humanities at the 
f Cornell College, Mt 


as the commencement speakel 


R. Payson, oldest mem] 


ELIOT 
rs University faculty and professor of 
LS9, was aw: 


of education since 


levree ot doctor of letters by the univers! 


ine 7. 

the one hundred and sixty-first com: 
of Brown University, the degree ot 
Mr. Isaa 


low, superintendent of the 


lucation was conferred on 


st hools 


idence, Rhode Island. 


conterred on 
Harbor, 


L.H.D., in recognition 


NS COLLEGE has 


Benton 


Harry 
ett Jeschke, of Michigan, 
honorary degree ot 
contribution to public-school education as 


hor, editor and publisher ol elementary text- 


0 WesLEYAN UNIveRsity recently con- 
red the degree of doctor of laws upon Baron 
suke Sato, president of the Hokkaido Im- 


al University, Japan. 


\ RoosEvELT medal for distinguished service 
s been awarded to Dr. Herbert Putnam, for 
rty years librarian of Congress, during which 
has developed the library from an inade- 
tely organized collection of little more than 

importance “into an institution, national 
its scope, international in its renown, whose 
tents place it beside the largest libraries in 
activities 1s 


that of 


world and whose range of 


eater and more diversified than any 


er library.” 

lHeE Brown Club of Chicago has presented 
Dean Otis 
He has 


mechanical 


Brown University a portrait of 
Randall, who will retire next vear. 
n a teacher of mechanics and 
wing at the university for forty-four years 


| has been dean since 1912. 


At the commencement exercises at the Johns 
Hopkins University on June 11, presentation 
Frank J. 


is made to Dr. Goodnow, its retir 


AND 
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president, 

rs’ service 

Harlan, ol 
reviewed 

Tey 

I 


¢ note 
medallion 


presented to the ret 


| l H. lowe l on 


Ar the close of t] 
at Brown University 
gathered in the new 
Aldrich Field for the 
Faunce appeared for the las 
He sat on t 


1 


him for hi uidance, 


president 
of the university. while 
thanked 


and friendship. An 


alumni advice 


parchment, a 
leadershi from the 


testimonial of his thirty 


classes graduated under n, and a book of 
autographs of corporation and facul 


The testin 


‘ 


was presented to him. 
the thirty classes was presented 
Fred T. Field, 


setts Supreme Court. Dr. Harry Lyman Koop 


by Justice ot the 


man, librarian of the university, 
volume of autographs in behalf of 
The 
tribute to the leadership of 

the Reverend Dr. Harry Em 
New York; Bainbridge Colby, of New 


former secretary 


colleague _ speakers, all whom paid 


Faunce, were 
Fosdick, ol 
York, 
of state; Professor Zecharial 


. . ' 
School, and 


Chafee, Jr.. of the Harvard L 


Professor-emeritus Walter Goodnow Everett, 


who presided, 
Dr. Epwin Post, 

eral arts at De Pauw 

itty years as professor ol 
HERBERT F. 


the University of Michigan 


GooprIcH, 


fessional and public relations of 
Law Institute, has been named de: 
a Law School 
Dickinson, of liniversi 


Francis S. Philbrick, of the Unive 


versity of Pennsylvat 


Princeton 
appointed profes 
Mike ll, 

1 Prof 


ana 


nois, have been 


Dr. William E. 
] 


the law school, 


Bikle will retire 
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Dr. Kari C. LEEBRICK, protessor ot political 
science and history at the University of Hawaii, 
has accepted the deanship of the college of lib- 
eral arts at Syracuse University, his appoint- 
ment to take effect at once. 


Dr. JOHN 


years with the faculty of economies at the Uni 


RicHarp Mez, for the past five 


versity of Arizona, has been appointed associate 
? 


professor of economics and political science at 
the University of Oregon. 

dean of 
Madison, 
Ear! 


made 


WiLLiAM Prarson Touuey, acting 
Brothers 
N. J., has been made dean of the college. 


A. Aldrich, of 


professor of English literature and head of the 


College, Drew University, 


Tufts College, has been 


department. 


ALLAN C, VALENTINE, assistant professor of 
English at Swarthmore College, has been made 
dean of men to sueceed Dr. Detley Bronk, who 
has been appointed director of the Eldridge R. 


Medical 


Physics at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Johnson Foundation for Research in 


CLARK LEONARD HvuLL, professor of psychol- 
ogy and director of the psychological laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin, has been elected 


professor of psychology in Yale University. 


WayNeE Dennis, of the department of psy- 


chology at Michigan State College, has been 
made acting assistant professor of psychology 


at the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of history 
at Columbia University, has been appointed 
visiting professor at Yale University. 

Hersert G. Espey has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of education in the University of 
Rochester. 


LinpsaAy Brown has been made librarian of 
the Free Publie Library of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where he was assistant librarian from 
1921 to 1925. 


been librarian of the Silas Bronson Library, 


For the past four years he has 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Proressor JosepH Mayer, of Tufts College, 
will be on leave of absence in the year 1929-30 
in charge of the permanent office of the Amer- 
of University Professors in 


ican Association 


Washington. 
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Dr. WittiaAM Wistar CoMPorRT, presick 
Havertord College and protessor ot Rom 
languages, has accepted an invitation to 
two courses in the department of French d 
the coming summer session of the Univer 
California, from July 1 to August 10. Thy 
“A Survey of F 


“French Lit 


jects of his lectures are: 
Literature and Culture” and 


ture, 1789-1850.” 


Dr. Sipney B. Fay, professor of Euroy 
history at Smith College, will lecture at 
vard University and Radcliffe College next 


on European history in the nineteenth 


twentieth centuries 


Proressor G. A. JAEDERHOLM, of the U: 


\ 


sity of Gothenburg, recently arrived in 
York City. 
on psychology at the University of Califor 


He will deliver a series of k 


Dr. THoMAs 8S. Baker, president of the | 
negie Institute of Technology, sailed on Jun 
for Europe to consult scientific men in Ew 
in regard to developments at the institut 
One of his objects is to establish at the instit 


a coal research laboratory. 


Dr. Rosert M. YERKES, professor of | 
the of psychology, Ya 
University, has started on an extended pr 
He wv 


vo as far south as French Guinea and as t 


chology at institute 


fessional trip to Europe and Africa. 


east as Moseow. He is traveling in the inte 
of his work on anthropoid apes, especially 
chimpanzee. 


SAILING June 21 from Montreal on the s 


Antonia, a group of educators from all parts 


of the United States will start a new summe 
tour under the direction of Dr. Jesse B. Day 
professor of education at the school of educat 


of Boston University. The group will tray 


\ 


f 


through England, Germany, France and Swede: 


for observation of methods of edueation in t! 
Fron 


University of Heidelberg, they will proceed 


secondary schools of those countries. 


July 26 to Geneva, Switzerland, where they 
attend the conference of the World’s Federa' 
of Edueation Associations. 


Four eminent authorities of the University 
Chicago are lecturers at the sixth annual Inst 
of the Wait Meny 


Norman Harris 


tute 
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dation at the Unive rsity ot Chicago, which 


June 17 and June 27. 


ed on continues t 


nstitute is devoted to a discussion of the 
ems of population and migration in all its 
es. The lecturers are: Corrado Gini, pro- 
of economies at the Unive rsity of Rome, 
tor of the Central Statistical Bureau. 
e, and member oft the Fascisti Grand Coun 
Shiroshi Nasu, professor of rural economics 
‘ University ot Tokyo and writer on Japa 
ood and population problems; Robert R 

4 inski, protessor of economics, Berlin Har 
hochsechule, formerly director of the Munici- 
Office, and 
hor of numerous books on economic prob- 
Oliver E. Baker, 


er, division of land eeonomics of the U. S 


Statistical Berlin-Schoenberg, 


and economl 


reEor- 


partment of Agriculture, 


an authority on 
ate and geography in relation to agricul- 

During the institute round tables consist- 
+ of a limited number of invited guests have 
organized to discuss phases ot the veneral 
lem. Among those who accepted invita- 
ns to attend are Dr. Raymond Pearl, pro- 
ssor ot biology and director of the institute 


biological research of the Johns Hopkins 


T 


University; Dr. Charles B. Davenport, director 


the Eugenics Laboratory, Cold Spring Har- 
rr, New York; Dr. Warren S. 


ector of the Seripps Foundation for Popula 


Thompson, di 


on Researeh; Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician 

the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Dr. H. P. Fairehild, professor of sociology, New 
York University; Mrs. Margaret Sanger, pres- 
the sirth 
| Mr. Robert H. Coats, statistician, Canada. 


lent of American Control League, 


CORNELL UNIverSITy has been given $1,500, 


(00 by the General Education Board to assist in 
e development of a graduate center for scien 
fie research in biophysics. It is conditional 
pon the university's obtaining a similar amount 

June 30, 1930, and is the nucleus of a project 
hich will require the addition of about $9,000, 


(0 to the resources of the university. 


C. Austin 


. holarship Foundation at Northwestern Uni- 


A FORMAL announcement of the F. 


business executives 
This 


Austin, a 


ersity for the training of 


s been mailed recently to high schools. 
indation 


was created by F. C 


hicago capitalist, by a gift to the university of 
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more than $3,000,000, the income from which 


is to be used exclusively for scholarships. Five 


scholars will be assigned for the 


vear 1929-30 
GIFTS amounting to nearly $5,000,000 were 
announced at the recent commencement exercises 
at Phillips Acaden vy, And ver, Mass lwo 
eifts were for $1,000,000 each and one for 
$1,500,000, all trom anonymous aonors The 
latter gift is for the building of an art gallery 
and for a collection of American paintings and 
art. In announcing the gifts, Dr. Alfred | 


Stearns, the headmaster, stated that this is an 


entirely new departure in American secondary 


One of the $1,000,000 gifts is for 


schools. 


an unrestricted fund. The other, to be known 


as the Emily Cochrane endowment fund, will 


be used in caring for and maintaining the 
grounds of Phillips Academy. Other gifts 
ranging from $1,000 to $700,000 will be used 
for a new dining hall, a new heating plant 
bird sanctuary now under construct on, a sel 
ence fund and a fund for sundry purposes 


amounting to $217,450. 


THE 


the will of 


sum of $500,000 has been provided by 


Kennedy T Friend, a lawver ot 
Pittsburgh, for the education of the children ot 
the Allegheny C They 


vill be sent to Yale Univer ily al d to the Uni 


members ot ounty bar 


versity ol Paris. 
TH 
£200,000 


Harvard Corporation has appropriated 


for the erection of a faculty club 


which is to be ready in September, 1950 


COLONEL ROBERT 
former chairman of the board of directors of 


Oil 


the Standard 


given $200,000 to Coe College for 


Company of 


library in honor of his father and mother 


PLANS for a second wing to be 


the new Burris School, whicl bel 


school at Ball State Teachers 


a demonstration 


College, Muneie, Indiana, were completed or 
June 7. This south wing, which was planned 
before the main part of the building was con 
pleted and which will cost approximately $50 


000, will house the phy sical education depart 
ment. The contract for the construction of a 
north wing, which also had been planned before 
the completion of the main building, has been 
awarded to A. J. Glaser This wing, which will 
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cost $69,000, will house the industrial arts, home 
economics, chemistry, physics, music and arts 
departments. The entire building is being built 
at an approximate cost ot! $360,000. It is ot 
Gothie 
with the other new buildings on the campus and 


with the new Ball Memorial Hospital, which ad- 


English architecture and harmonizes 


joins the campus and which is being built at a 
cost of $1,000,000. The Ball brothers have been 
generous donors to the college, which they pur- 


chased in 1918 and gave to the state of Indiana. 


A wiprary for all South Africa is the plan of 
Milton J. Ferguson, of California, and S. A. 
Pitt, of the Glasgow Library, who are on a visit 
to the the 
Carnegie Corporation. The proposals, which 


Union and Rhodesia on behalf of 
will probably be carried out in conjunction with 
the municipal and state libraries, teachers’ asso- 
ciations and universities, involve a network of 
district libraries spreading from a central li- 
brary in each province, which, in turn, would 
be served from a national library. There 
would be a free exchange of books to serve the 
demands of each district, and by utilizing the 
telephone and organizing a rapid service there 
would be no delay. How Johannesburg might 
form part of some such system was suggested 
in an address by Mr. Pitt. The small towns on 
the East and West Rand might cooperate with 
Johannesburg as a federated community for li- 
brary services, he said. Having been found 
successful in Scotland and America, the system 
was now being established in England. Mr. 
Ferguson said that California, 


where he had been engaged in library work, 


eonditions in 


were similar to South African conditions, and 
he claimed that through the public library Cali- 
fornians far removed from populous centers 


had ample facilities for obtaining books. 


Tue majority of the Australian commission 
appointed to inquire into the subject of child 
endowment has reported adversely on its estab- 
commonwealth or state 


lishment either as a 


scheme. The minority, which consisted of two, 
advocated the payment of an endowment for all 
children exceeding two in a family and for all 
the dependent children of widows. Further 
ministerial action is unlikely. The subject of 
child endowment was raised at the Conference 
of State Premiers in June, 1927, and in the fol- 
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lowing September a committee was set up t 
quire into its feasibility. The states wer 
vorably inclined to the project, and New § 
Wales elaborated a scheme of its own, but 
federal scheme was 


were agreed that a 


University 


International | 


THe American Union in ly 


sends to the Institute of 
tion a request for cooperation in spreadi: 
warning to American college students who 
tertain the idea of going to the British |. 
themselves 
or to buy a return passage, in the hope of se 


with insufficient funds to maintain 
ing remunerative employment there. Of 
there has been a growing number of eases 
Americans destitute in England and dependent 
upon the aid of the American Red Cross, 
Relief the Americar 
Consular Service, whose resources are inade 


American Society, or 


quate to care for the number who apply for 


aid. The attention of the adventurous student 
who hopes to find employment when he reaches 
Europe is called to the fact of the general un 
employment situation prevalent throughout the 
British Isles, and to the consequent strict prac 
tice of employing none but British subjects. S 
serious has become the situation of Americans 
stranded in Europe that general warnings have 
been issued through the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Association of State Uni 
versities and the Association of Land-Grant Co! 
leges and Universities. 


Tue Universities Bureau of the British Em 
pire has issued a report of the proceedings 
the annual conference of the universities « 
Great Britain and Ireland, held this year 
Liverpool. According to Nature, the only sub 
ject discussed was “The Contribution of the Uni- 
versities to the Preparation of Teachers for 
their Vocation,” considered under the head: 
What is the essential service which a universit) 
ean render to the education of the intending 
teacher, and what should be the relation of 
versities to the specialized professional training 
of teachers? The discussion revealed striking 
Sir Charles Robertsot 
that not 
should there be nothing vocational whatever 


the degree courses of would-be teachers, 


diversities of opinion. 
(Birmingham) 


maintained merel\ 


Bost 


while studying for their degrees these aspirants 
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forget their intention to become teach- 
Mr. Culverwell (Dublin), on the eontrarv 
at they should all along realize the bear- 


he degree course on their future work, 


Protessor Strong (Leeds) urged the insti 


1 


oft a degree course having a more definite 


work ot teaching than anv at 


Mrs. simon (Manchester) 


abolition 


to the 
ent provided. 
ol univers! training 


. 
that 


sed the 


artments; Professor Nunn (London), 


} ld 
au 


ShHOUtL 


themselves to the eld ot 


whilst Mr. Bovd (Glas- 


confine 
ent education; 
upheld the Seottish ideal of a university 
e course for every teacher, and suggested 
rethinking of our training system along the 


analog, _ There was a 


medical y 
ed cleavage between the speakers who ac- 
ted and those who rejected this analogy be- 
training for the medical profession and 
ng for teaching. In answer to criticisms 


raining grants, Lord 


the present system of 
stace Perey said he would be glad to receive 

any university a definite scheme for a 
for intending teach- 


to something in the shape of an additional 


nge-over trom a grant 


te scholarship scheme. 


[ue Federation of British Industries, as we 
from the London Times, has completed the 
pilation of a eatalogue of educational films, 
hich it is issuing to all educational authorities 
ughout the British Empire. The federation 
ides a film manufacturers’ group, which has 
that a first and necessary step towards en 
iraging the use of the film as a medium for 
would be the existence of a 
catalogue of the educational films at 


The book has 


een compiled in consultation with representa 


iwation compre 


] + 


nsive 


available. now issued 


resent 
es of leading educational bodies, and it is to 
be added to from time to time. In a preface 


hope is expressed that it may be of assis- 
ce to teachers and others in adopting this type 
While every care has been 


visual education. 
ken in the selection of films included in the 
catalogue, no guarantee can be given that every 
film will be considered by all teachers of edu- 

tional value. The the 
best of the films, both of the standard size as 


catalogue represents 
ised in picture theaters and the subnormal size 


suitable for the classroom. There is no pre 
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+ , +} 4 ’ 
sion Oo tne part o t! ect ito to clamm 

> ? +} ot rr " vn! + le 

t he catalogue is complete, but it is felt that 


when manutacturers are assured of a market for 


accoraing to 


Dutch 


By the terms of its conces on, 
the U. S. 


gogical Company must arrange tor all primary, 


Peda 


Daily, the 


and higher rrade schools, @\ 


grammar g 


the municipal schools of Budapest, eigh 


tion-picture exh 


NtIOnS annually, one each 


school m October to June, 


month of the 


inclusive. In the post-graduate schools five ex 


hibitions must be held during the months of No 
vember to March ihe programs shown are 
supervised by the Ministry of Publie Educa 
tion through its pedagogical film board and 
through the board of film censors. The Min 
istry of the Interior has directed that in those 
] laces where the schools are not equippt d with 


proper exhibition halls or projectors, the mo 


tion-picture theater operators must provide 


) 1 " " 

facilities for the showing of these educationa! 
. rn) 7 = —— } 

films. The films are exhibited during regular 


school hours and each p ipl required to pas 
attendance tee of 2.24 pengo 


an annual 
or $0.05 per him 


Dutch 


proximately $0.40) ann 


Films were shown by bile 
Pedagogical Comp: 


ts concession in 170 communities 


ation states that in e 


nm of the new iperior cow on publie 1 
struction of Ital Minister Belluzzo recent 
delivered an address in which he diseussed the 
question of the organization and functioning ot 
the universities. Some hold tl ilv has too 
many universities, and that it is advisable to 
reduce the number. but the minister express« d 
himself as opposed to the suppression of the 
existing university seats, all of which wer 
founded when the population of the realm wa 


much less than now, and when the fields of sei 


ence (technology in particular) were more re 


stricted. It 
+} 


to diminish in some of the 


would appear to him more feasible 


universities the num 


ber of faculties, and, above all, to concentrate 


certain subjects that, broken up, 
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owing to the rather too large number of pro- 
tessorial chairs. The study of the question of 
reorganization of universities will be taken up 
by the new superior council. Another problem 
that the head of the government desires shall 
be given careful consideration and brought to 
a final solution is that concerning the university 
scientific laboratories, which should be equipped 
with more modern apparatus and have more 
adequate facilities, in order that they may be 
available for all the students pursuing subjects 
of a scientific and professional character, such 
as medicine and the natural seiences, agriculture, 
engineering and chemistry. 

THE report of the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, for 1928 states that, in spite of the 
steadily increasing facilities for entertainment 
in the city, the number of visitors to the mu- 
The total for the 


year was 505,532, which shows that the museum 


seum continues to increase. 


maintains its position as one of the most attrac- 
Thou- 
sands of working-class people visit the museum 
The Education Author- 
ity continues to take advantage of the museum 


tive public institutions in the country. 
on Sunday afternoons. 
for edueation by sending classes from their 
schools to attend special lantern lectures given 
by the staff, which are followed by case demon- 
stration. 
2,138 children, attended these lectures during 


Sixty-eight classes, containing in all 
the autumn and spring terms. A number of 
school classes also pay visits under their own 
teachers, some of them coming for instruction 
in art, engineering, or nature science and others 
for drawing. 

THE progress of education under the present 
régime in Mexico was recently outlined in 
the Community Church of New York City in 
an address by Dr. Moises Saenz, a member of 


The Mexi- 


can government, since 1922, he said, has estab- 


the Mexican Ministry of Education. 
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lished 4,000 new rural schools which hay 
come community social and cultural ec 

One ot the greatest benefits of the present 
ernment, Dr. Saenz declared, has been it 
votion to educational problems, and its ho) 
to spend four or five times as much mon 
education in the future. Emphasis, h 

laid on the rural schools because it is th: 

them that the majority of the country’s 4,() 
000 Indians are reached. The government is 
deavoring, he said, to incorporate the Ind 


into a homogeneous population. 


ACCORDING to a despatch to the New \ 
Times, from Angora, Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s 
major reform in the westernization of Tur 
went into effect officially on June 1. Si 
that date Arabic writing has been entirely fi 
bidden throughout the country and all Turks 
are required to use the Latin characters whic! 
learning in special gover 
Although 


been written in the Latin 


they have been 


ment schools. state papers hay 
alphabet ever since 
the reform was first inaugurated, Arabie letters 
were permitted in private communications 
During this time all citizens between the ages 
of sixteen and forty have been required to 
attend the learn the new 
characters. 
that 
have attended the classes, some of which have 
been taught by Kemal himself. The death ot! 
Nedjati Bey, the young Minister of Public In 
struction, who had charge of the reform pro 
gram, has not brought any relaxation in the 
government's efforts to teach the new alphabet 
to the 14,000,000 inhabitants. Premier Ismet 
Pasha temporarily took over the portfolio and 


learned that 


national schools to 
The reform has proved so popular 
forty 


people more than years of ag 


continued the campaign. It is 
Wasfi Bey, who has resigned as Ambassador 
Moscow and who formerly was Minister of 
Public Instruction, will succeed Nedjati. 


; 
to 


DISCUSSION 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION COVER- 
ING RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AND 
UNIVERSITY DISSERTATIONS 


information covering research in 
progress in American universities in connection 


with the doctoral dissertations in the humanistic 


SPECIFIC 


9 


and social sciences is quite incomplete. At 


time when exact information covering some 
fields of research is available, we also find sev- 
ral other fields where it is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to find out exactly what is going 


on. The fields that are covered are taken car 
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various periodical publications, 
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s at best, and not alwavs ¢o1 piete or up 
te These fields are history, political sei 
economics, Canadian history and _ eco- 


Oriental 
ition to these, 


| 7 } 
their own lis 


universities 


miet itemization 


a 


studies 


ol where 


medieval 


these subj je 


ppear will serve to show how unsatistac- 


the present 


situation. 


; “\ + 
History is taken 


in the “List of Doctoral Dissertations in 


orv,” now mn 


\iversities, published annually by 
Historical 
Washington 
The 


nent o! 
Institution ot 


is covered by 


Review, where the 


= The 


one 


2, and the preceding ones appeared at 


intervals. 


The 


Vin 


betore 


progress at 


Economies 


American Economy 


American 


the 


chiet Ame 


the Lar- 


Research ot 
Political sei 
Political S¢ 


latest list 


appeared in 


that Was published in 
irreg- 


has been listed an- 


Review since 


ll. From 1904 to 1910 this list first appeared 


arately and 
Or onomie 


i economics 


are 


rical Review. 


the first time in 1927. 


The 


imerica. 


sted in 


“Progress of 


tes of America.” 


later in 


Association. 


covered by 


Journal of the 


Bulletins ot the Amer- 
Canadian history 


T he 


Canadian 


This information appeared 


Oriental studies are 


Linguistu Society 


Medieval studies are taken care of 
Medieval Studies in the 


United 


This publication, issued 


ially since 1923, is edited by Professor Wil- 


; ; 


1, ot 
ipported by the 
erica, 

rhe fact that it is 


eep up these lists is 


there is a recognized need 


t We 
he humanistic 
re of. 


his sort. 


the University of Colorado, and is 


Medieval 


] now 


Academy) ol 


found to be desirable to 


significant, 


also see how 


for it shows 


for intormation 
fields 


few of the 


and social sciences are taken 


When it comes to art and philosophy, 


r instance, information concerning research in 


gress can be had only through personal con- 


cts. The secretaries of the various sections of 


e Modern 


Language 


Association often can 


e information concerning the dissertations in 


eparation in their respective fields, but no 


mplete lists covering the modern languages 


+ 
ISL. 
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ihis recital o present « titi s se s to 
m e it evident t t thers need r svstematk 
handling of the problem. You have, on the one 
hand, a group of subjects that are covered by 
lists, to be found 1 aitierent } es ind vary 
ng in method and cor pietenes On the otner 
a subjects not t covered svstematk 
lasniol The log rem this anomaious 
a lition seems to be the pi ition of one ar 
! list that w include t the fields in the 
I nistie¢ al a = cial ‘ suc 1 list a | 
remove the need tor cor | e separat 
by subjects and W1il GO aWa' h the rm litant 
dupleation of effort t ex i certain ex 
tent in the compilation of those That list 
W fill a bad gap in our bibli phieal lite 
ture. It will become a thing of the past to have 
a graduate student be compelled to abando 
partly completed dissertati i se he has 
heard that some one else is doing the e sub 
‘ It will enable the embers ot the tas 
ulties to know eXactiv What is going on in the 
humanistie and social sciences. Such a list will 
have to omit the bulk of the work in the exact 
sciences for the sin ple reason that the student 

science does not know what he will fi when 
he starts an experiment. It should be po e, 
however, to include a few dissertations in s 
ence, 

Some people will obiect to such a list on the 
ground that it will create “bibliograph 
rhosts,” that is, that it wi t titles of disse1 
tations which will remain uncomplet Phis is 
a valid eriticism, but the same plies to pul 
lishers’ announcement lists where at f s titl 
are mentioned again and aga yut the book 
fail to materialize. It is us vy simple to rur 
down such eases. Also, in the case of dissert 
tions there have been instances where subjects 
have been staked out for future cla : order 
to reserve the cireumseribed territ es If the 
proposed list eomes into eX tence I ould re 
understood that it wi nelude o1 titles o 
which work is actually planned or under wa 


T 


his will be a simple sy} 


coneerned will coope rats 


of research. 


There is another prob em close 


} 


© with unpublished 


There 








I have just presented 


appears 


ines , 
CCLICALION ii 


} 


ana 


dissertations 


to he 





allied to the 


a growing 
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tendency in the direction ot publishing more 
and more abstracts of dissertations in annual 
collections of abstracts issued by the respective 
universities. In tact, a few universities require 
only the typed copy of the dissertation. These 
modified requirements help to reduce the amount 
of material to be published and handled, and 
also make it a great deal easier tor the gradu- 
ate student to meet them. The result, however, 
is that more and more results of research re- 
main unlisted in a systematic fashion. 

In addition to the annual collections of ab- 
stracts, there are various subject bibliographies 
in Which are included several dissertations, pub- 
lished and unpublished. But you can not be 
sure of their completeness in this field. The 
well-edited “Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature,” tor instance, which is brought 
out by the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, is not complete so far as dissertations 
are concerned. 

The Library of Congress List of Printed Doe- 
toral Dissertations serves very well so far as it 
goes but it will become less useful as more dis- 
sertations remain unpublished. The logical way 
out of this difliculty points toward the publica- 
tion of an annual list that will cover all the dis- 
sertations presented in American universities 
and not included in the Library of Congress 
List. 

The two points presented here, therefore, will 
take care of the research in progress in connee- 
tion with the preparation of doctoral disserta- 
tions in the humanistic and social sciences, as 
well as complete information covering unpub- 
lished dissertations in all fields. An annual vol- 
ume containing these two lists, arranged by 
authors, subjects and universities, should fill a 
gap in our reference literature and will tell the 
scholar what is being done as well as what has 
been done. 

LAWRENCE Heyu 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


INSURANCE ENDOWMENT 
ENDOWMENT insurance has been adopted by 
a number of colleges and universities in the 
United States as a method of providing for 
gifts from the younger alumni. Members of 
each year’s graduating class are asked to pledge 
themselves under a certain insurance plan rang- 


ing in value from $250 to $5,000 and to 
their school as beneficiary. This furnishes 
easy means by which individual students 
aid their alma mater in school development 
cording to proponents ot the plan. 

The University of Nebraska, in order { 
termine whether or not this plan of endo 
was working successfully enough in 
schools to consider its adoption as a 
program of developing scholarships, loan 
and prizes, recently sent a 
sixty-four schools reported to be using the 

Forty-four of these questionnaires wer 
turned. On tabulating the replies, howev: 
was found that but twenty-five were availa 
for tabulation, the other nineteen being 
sarily excluded for various reasons. Des) 


previous information, ten schools reported | 


they did not have such a plan; one reported 
that it had been abandoned; one had no dat 


six used it for teachers’ and employees’ am 
ties, and one had a loan plan. Of the twe 


five schools which had tried the plan, five had 


used it for but one year and four had used 


for two years, indicating that but few s« 
had used the scheme over a long period of tir 
The form of policy and plan of insw 
varied greatly among the various schools. Fy 
schools had straight life policies, three 
twenty-pay life, and nine had some form of 
dowment, three specifying twenty-year e! 
ment, two twenty-five-year, one fifteen-year 
one ten-year. Nine schools gave no infor 
tion on the matter. A number of the sc! 
gave no information regarding the size ot 
policies, the answers indicating a range 
$250 per person to $5,000, more schools u 
an individual policy of $1,000 than any 

size. 

At sixteen of the schools, the insured wer 
lected by their voluntary assumption ot 
risk; in three schools a limited number, suc! 
class officers, were insured, and in two thi 
tire class was insured. Four schools furnis 
no information on the subject. Statistics 


YY 


not fortheoming regarding the exact nu 


insured annually in the majority of cases, t 


figure varying greatly in the few answers g1\ 
Another of the great points of difference 


revealed in the percentage of lapsation, thr 


schools reporting total lapsation of the poli 


f 
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eporting no lapsat : Six oO = re ceessfu reports St. \ r College. one of the 
it the percentage | irge, or schools supporting the plar 
yt) per cent wi le ‘ rey ‘ +} + Suecess ‘ the twelve , a whicl we 
tivelV s 1] } e ] “a no use t } ibles « \ at partici] +; 
by small gitts over per ‘ ears, whi 
question, “Has anv effort been mad re sa nod-size ¢ ‘ fr vou on 
institution to pay the premiums?” alumni who are usually the ‘poor prospects,’ ” 
1 widely divergent answers. Three reports Princeton Univer 
said that efforts were made by the schoo “A failure.” reports St. Olaf College. “The 
the premiums, seven re} ed tl no ¢ vestment re¢ ¢ to kee ; os ood 
ade; three said that some excep st ng would be too he ’ le for y =+ 
ere carried tor a short time two it ot t institutions t ( event pses 
rm ot using dividends to pay pre ry fo 1 the r 4 
lapsed pohier Ss, and ten schools gave quate . 
ite information, the tenor of the replies { nplete I re e ft t i 
¢ that no effort had be« made to meet ‘ system or <« Se ( + f , 
S ati replied the secretary of the mn 
‘ \ tor College, wit! 1 twenty-year en sor ( ot the I vey \ vrinia In 
wliey plan, the percentage « apsa O rcumstanees a gv i 
nee less thar pe cent acecoradl ¢ to =} 1 be paid in 1 hetors ‘ ent | 
on which the school has paid pre- do not approve asking alu ! 
At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- until t ley have been al least five vi 
the plan has been adopted of keeping up college 
aid policies for a two-year period and “It is a failure,” affirms Randolph-Mac« 
eling the policy, taking the cash value College, also of Virgin “Peopl their er 
ease the holder shows no further in- thusiasm took insurance and iter I 
Dividends are paid annually by the in- tired of paying the premium, and it ™ he 
company to the institute, which uses rather risky for the titut to trv to « 
to make good the lapses. At St. Olaf Col- these premiums in the hope of ultimate g 
here the percentage ol lapsat on has been A number of the schools reported that th 
5) per cent., the college has paid all the know of alumni who are insured for the benefit 
Two other schools use some iorm ol of their alma mater thro the ( I itiative, 
ation whereby the policy earnings pro but these poli ies are not | the colleg 
‘ lapsed policie Ss. At Prineeton, which The plan in foree at Py cetor University. 
to have had the vrreatest success with this which seems to be operating favor bli Is ¢ 
lapsing is not permitted, as each class ranized as follows: twent or twenty-five-vear 
s a special “reserve fund” from which all endowment, annual premiums, participating 
quent premiums are paid until accumu- company, individual policies in amounts from 
dividends and death claims are sufficient 2951) to $1,000 with the class memorial con 
eep all in force. About 10 per cent. are de- mittee as beneficiary and a receiving all divi 
ent each year. dends. As many of the graduating class are n 
e final question in the questionnaire, re- sured as the committee cal m up, general! 
g the opinion of the official filling out the about 400, or 85 per cent. of the class No 
stionnaire as to the success or failure of the physical examination is required for p yhicles up 
to $1.000. Prineeton Univer } nothing to 


naturally brought divergent views. Two 
the opinion that the plan was a success; fif- do with this class insurance as an institution, 
teen apparently considered it a failure; three the class committee also being the beneficiary 


re doubtful, and five believed that it was too A plan which apparently has been tried only 


to judge. Several had changed to other by Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, appears to 
ns be a success as far as it has gone. This is a 
“Although we have been working on this plan loan plan under which the college sells units of 


] 


nl t quite suc- $300 each. For each unit purchased, the school, 


ly three years, we consider it 
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through an insurance company, issues life in- where there is a well-knit, enthusiastica 
surance of $600 on the life of the purchaser, undergraduate and class spirit the prosp 
or on the life of some person in whom he has _ suceess are far more favorable than in 
an insurable interest. At the end of nineteen institution where the classes are large a: 
years the $300 is returned to the unit purchaser, wieldy, where the undergraduate spirit 
or, in ease of death during the period, $600 is low ebb or not well organized, or wher 
paid to the purehaser or his beneficiary. No are many other conflicting activities 
particular selection of risks has been made, the — traetions.” 
average age of the insured being forty-four Since the daily attendance at the U: 
years. In the short time that the plan has been of Nebraska is approximately 6,500 s 
in effect there have been no lapses, and the and elass organization not closely knit, and 
plan is considered by school authorities as a the experience of other schools has show; 
success. the plan works best in a small, well-k 
One observation from a survey of bequest it has been decided that this form of 
life insurance for educational purposes by private gifts to the university is of a 
Archie M. Palmer, assistant director of the doubtful value. 
Institute of International Education, is well LAWRENCE P 
worth noting: “In a small institution or in one UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HONORS WORK IN SCHOOL AND This year 34 per cent. of the total enrol: 
COLLEGE of upperclassmen are ranked as honor 

THe University of Buffalo inaugurated in dents. For the first time a few sophomor 
1923 the honors plan of individual instruction marked ability have been admitted, carrying 
for superior students of the two upper classes. required subjects of their course but cho 
At this institution honors students are allowed as their electives work with a tutor in 
considerably more freedom than in some other major department instead of formal 
colleges. There are no restrictions whatever of attendance. 
a formal nature. Both the character of his The success of the honors plan at the 
tutorial work and the choice of whatever courses versity of Buffalo will logically lead to 
it seems best for him to take are settled by the important extensions, each of which can b 
student and his tutor. If this freedom seems tentatively touched on here inasmuch as 
to lead to undue specialization while the student crete beginning has yet been made. 
is still an undergraduate, it is only because the (1) If the work is to be confined to 
attempt has already been made, during his first eclassmen, the decision will have to be 
two years and during whatever summer work to where to draw the line. Is it to be arbit 
he has already taken, to introduce him as_ or not? Is the method to be reserved fon 
broadly as time ean allow to the various fields superior students—if so, how superior; 
of knowledge. Even if the specialization seems be extended to all upperclass students who 


premature, the student involved is of the su- survived the spadework of the first two 


perior type who has already done more and _ In other words, can not the method adapted 


better work as an underclassman than his fel- the superior student be extended to the aver 
lows. Then, too, the entire honors group meets student, with perhaps not the same result as ' 
at frequent intervals to hear an informal address _ brilliance of product, but with results 

on some topic of general current interest either will still justify the individual method? 
by a member of the faculty or by some author- there is approval for the principle, the 

ity on the subjeet outside the university. The tion should be recognized that such an extens 
address is so timed as to leave ample oppor- on a rather wholesale scale is extremely expe! 
tunity for discussion among the students. sive. But that is an individual matter w 
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not vitiate the theory. On 
answer that only those 
be retained in coll 

ear who are fitted principals 


Ss should nul Into I local seeon 
] 


ional school, into busi lil P vate, tor 


a conrlerence 


to transter to a college of d it, , ern. The meeting was 

I necessarily lower, Standard if purposes. The chan 
» other important extension of hon ‘ asked 

ls is downwards. It is undeniabk 


school, particularly, perhaps, in the t the publie and the 


tv high schools, Is a grouy t 1¢ university, whose 
+ + i + ] ; 
s Taking the college I ari 1! \ » further way 


ivironment : UW a\ “ag 0 a committe 


the class in 
no incentive 
of their int ability. onse versity 


become li 


those attitudes over 
e only sufficient motive, they and eollege. The 


to follow the crowd. ! ih motiy already gives college 
well be the sectioning of seh yn work done in school; 
S18 ol ability. There has, ‘ou » l whatever ntrance re 
l progress along 

chools. In New York 

r instance, practical] 


mitted to the theory. 


\ 


iberal arts college is 


sections of these classes ie he ‘ ' f methods 


ferentiated, should not the eol . Is in each individu: 
the rood work ? This l n ace 4 “igre the 


the pros and cons of ‘tioning 


ut simply for drawing attention 
hat for this group the time 

than is usually recog 

only money but also int 


and motivation. These youngsters should 


‘ 


foreed beyond their best pace but oppor 


should be given to let them show the The student who e 
what their best pace is. record deserves the 
an universities, almost entirely dependent before he knocks 


oral support and financial aid upon their 
city constituencies, must be particularly 
xious that their educational policies may be 
erally understood and approved, and among 


4 h 


first people, outside the college faeulty, to assume common 


to take these policie s for comment should i ye as concret 


1¢ administrative officers of the high schools. has received any 
University of Buffalo happens to have 


; 


ince regulations which, unless understood, 
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] 
lection 


so helping them in their se of the re 


mainder of their school program and also gi\ 
ing them such additional training both during 
their school course and especia ly during both 
may enter college with 


of their 


Such 


summers, that they 


considerable amount junior 


would be 
of the 
total accomplishment 
of 
these st 


4 completed. students 


admitted to 


trainin 
senior division college 
ol 


than 


the 


entirely on the basis 


and ability rather fulfilment formal! 


course requirements ; the average of u 


would perhaps spend one instead of two 


dents 
junior division. They would then 
treated the 
dents. At the end of that period they would 
be advised to go for the most part either into 
professional 
work on the basis of their interests and abilities. 
students as elected the latter 
started the field of investigation 


their graduate work would be conducted, before 


“ars the 


In 


he in senior college as honor stu 


training or graduate academic 


Such would be 


on on which 


the completion of their undergraduate period, 


AND SOCIETY 


XXIX, 


there being here as little break in eontir 


possible, since the first year of graduat. 


would be made the ultimate objective 


than the completion of the unde 
I 


period. 


Such a scheme as this is perhaps 


only an institution situated in 


where it can have frequent contact 


schools which would furnish it its first 
(ine or more liaison office rs would be : 
to consult 


from the college faculty 


from the university point 


programs 
Obviously, tactfulness on their part w 
the prime requisite. 
be called a professor of education or 
more administrative title, should previ 


secondary, as well as college 


should take practically all his time, 
work grows others would be detailed. 
thus be expensive for the university. 

JULIA? 
BUFFALO 


UNIVERSITY OF 


QUOTATIONS 


THE MILLION PUPILS OF NEW YORK 
CITY 

Tue report of the Superintendent of Schools 

for 1927 that 


register tor the school year ol! all the schools, 


1928 shows the average daily 
exclusive of the continuation schools, passed the 
million mark (1,014,605), an increase of 18,262 
over 1926 We have thus come into the 


million-a-day period, though the average daily 


1927. 
attendance still falls several tens of thousands 
ot that 


from 


A certain ancient city 
there 
tell 


also 


short number. 


was saved extermination because 


eould not 
hand left 


It was only a temporary salva- 


thousand who 


their 


were “sIx score 


their right from hand 
much eattle.” 
tion, however, and mere numbers of ignorance 
and innocence will not save a city from becom- 
ing ultimately “one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
By extension of the “polis’’ from the city to the 
nation, the existence of twenty or thirty million 
children without instruction in the common ex- 
perience of those who have gone betore, save 
through individual parental advice, would mean 
a loss of most if not all that the nation has won 


collect ively. 


The account of what has been undert 
the million children of this city is most 
sive in volume, and would be 
its significance could be appreciated 
through nearly five hundred pages, it 
read by many in its entirety. 


Thy 
Lil¢ 


added contribution of great value it 


be i 


Such an officer, wh: 


| 


expe rie! 


stirring rei 


re 


i brief interpretation of the report, 1 


which the parents of these million could 


glimpse at least of what the city is at 


+ 


to do for their children, and the city itselt 
vi 


get a comprehensive view of its own 


When it 
no two children are alike, but 


varied enterprise. 
that 


= 


them in classes of considerable size must 


ried along together, it seems almost a n 


ero 


is eonsidered 


that democracy does as well as it does in « 


ing forward such a multitude to self-deper 


and interdependent citizenship. 


the greatest triumph of mankind over its 
and the greatest promise of race progress, 


ever disappointment there may be in the 


vidual. 


It is, al 


1 
i 


; 


Older people will read some of the p: 


this report with a sense that they in their t 
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re imposed upon or 
Grammar is now 
schools” and appea 
Parsing has long sin 
ig ot sentences has 


Writing has bee n 


study of penmanshi 


rding of the “full-arm tollowing 


taught more 


lI i schools Ni 
at reduced. Nature study 

piace in the urban child’s lite 1 hese al 

e beginnings of revisions th: 


plait 


1 to @ive ne oncoming generation 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


WHAT THE CHICAGO DOCTORS OF 
PHILOSOPHY ARE DOING 


It deals, hov 


we observe the members of a graduating 


if college students marching across the 


and recelving diplomas from their respec- ; 
ered 1 Trom 


leans on commencement day, a number of : 
‘ eriod during 
ad g 
ions may arise. Each student, supposedly, 
. . terred the degree doc tor ot philos pny 

reached a certain degree of mastery and . 
A . ' ing this time the degree has been con 

ney in the field in which he has made Oo nne : 
7 upon <,Uoo graduates. 

. 7 + } ] , 
or preparation. With his diploma in ? ; ss 
instances the 
he contidently feels that he can successfully s 
rf 7 errad lates are ¢ 
with the problems that may arise in his 
. some Cuses, hows ver, 
line of activity. But the observer may several departments 
er how many of the class will eventually les thew ame ons 
mployment in the fields for which they s is particularly 
been especially trained. How many will hich make up the 
orced by circumstances or inclined by the “Register” 
nged interests to follow a different line of \icago Catalogue. this croup 
etual activity? What proportion will tal languages and literatures. 
into academie work and carry on the same literature and interpretation, 
of service as did the instructors who made ogy, church history, practi 
ible their training? To what extent will department 


called SOCLOLO ry 
graduates enter into non-academic types ol to these, liberty has been taker 


vice, either private or public, in which they department of 


I comparative re 


do a line of work which will be similar to seems to be more closely related 


of their major department? Similarly, rroup than to ar 


g any 0 


many may enter non-academic fields which included in the “Regi 


ve little or nothing in common with the major In the accompanying 
» 


And what proportion will pass from the study have been 
ife before their span of service should ‘ the left shows 
irally come to a close? department conferriz 


the brief study herein reported an attempt umns show, in order, 


been made to answer some of these ques- was conferred by a 
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number receiving the degree; the percentages 
of doctorates employed in a given capacity at 
the present time, as teaching in the department 
of major preparation, teaching in a department 
other than the major department, serving in a 
non-academic activity which is similar in nature 
to work of the major department, serving in a 
non-academic activity which is dissimilar to the 
major department, serving in an activity which 
is non-specified, and the percentages deceased. 
Since the question of major interest in this 
study is concerned with the pereentages ol 
vraduates who are continuing the work for 
which they made special preparation, the de 
partments in the first column are arranged in 
order of these percentages which are shown in 


the fourth column. 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF STUDENTS RECEIVING 
THE DEGREE IN DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
The order of departments with respect to the 

number of students receiving the degree in each 

is as follows: chemistry, 225; divinity, 188; 

botany, 172; mathematics, 143; classical lan- 

guages, 115; earth sciences, 114; physics, 111; 

modern languages, 106; English, 98; history, 

92; education, 81; physiology and physiological 


chemistry, 80; zoology, 77; sociology and an- 
7). 
fms 


thropology, 75; psychology, 74; philosophy, 


economics, 62; hygiene and bacteriology, 32; 


anatomy, 31; political science, 30; mathematical 


and practical astronomy, 28; pathology, 24; 
home economies and administration, 15; com- 
merce and administration, 6, and social service 
administration, 4. The total number is 2,055. 

In considering these frequencies, it should be 
kept in mind that the department of divinity 
is composed of several departments. It should 
be observed also that the degree of doctor of 
philosophy has been conferred in the depart- 
ment of commerce and administration only 
since 1922 and in social service administration 
only since 1924. In all other departments the 
first degree was conferred prior to 1904 and in 


most cases about 1895. 


CONCENTRATION AND DEFLECTION IN PLACEMENT 
A seatter diagram whose axes represent on 
the one hand the major departments conferring 


the degree and on the other the academic de- 


partments and other activities in wil 
doctorates are at present engaged wou 
the degrees of concentration and defile 
vocational placement. However, such a 
is too complicated for convenience of 
tion here. By degree of concentration 
the tendency of a given departmental] 
doctors to teach their major subject 
deflection is meant a corresponding tend 
teach some other subject or engage in so 
academic activity. 

The five departments in which ther 
highest degree of concentration in the 
departments are as follows: mathemati 
glish, education, modern languages and }b 
Social service administration is omitte 
this ranking because the number of 
from this department is very small. The 
est deflection is found in the department 
astronomy, pathology, divinity, philosop! 
anatomy. However, as will be pointed 
the next section, pathology stands highest 
percentage of students engaged in non-ac 
activities which are similar to that of 
major department. Astronomy stands 
with respect to selection of a department 
service which is closely related to it, nar 
mathematics. 

The most “versatile” group is the d 
group. They find employment in twelve ot 
academic departments, or practically 50 
cent. of all of the departments. These stu 
are employed in all of the languages, in 
tically all of the social sciences and in mat 
maties. Likewise they have a wide rang 
choices in non-academic activities. 

The department appropriated by the } 
number of “outsiders” is education. Instruct 
in education are employed from graduates 
the departments of philosophy, psycholog) 
tory, sociology, classical languages, botany 
divinity. The department least appropriat: 
“outsiders” is astronomy. No one is at pres 
employed in the department of astronom) 
did not receive the degree ‘in that depart 

As will be shown by a glance at the last 
in the table, 68.27 per cent. of all gra 
are now engaged in teaching. This in 
graduates who are engaged as instructo! 
major departments (60.29 per cent.) as we 
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cade mic 


x ] ] 
hey have made especial 


with a percentag 


craduates are 
aepartment 


anato ts Othe 
are commel ‘ = . 
vely rh in the n 
nistration, anatomy, a — oe 
and bacteriolog udents are ial li ™s modern 
n such activities from departmer _ Phe depa 
nh P trom which h 
ssophy, home economics idministré 


seal ie _ -™ 
issicai iangvuages, modern 


This is presumably du 
kinds of public 

ol a nature simular to 
departments are cistence 


departments ranking highest in tl 


ne pel 
y of graduates engaged in 


Oo 1 non academi 


ties which are entirely different from the 


t work for which they were trained are 
economics and administration, 


inthropology, classical 


SOC1IOLOLY 


languages, philoso 
and history. Those ranking lowest in these 45 lolows: 

are: physiology and _ physiological (1) The total 
istry, pathology, hygiene and bacteriology, degree ¢ 
erce and administration, and social servic 
inistration. Not one of 


> nee 
ol these departments <,U00 


conterred 


} ) sta ye , 
presented in activities of this kind. ) Aside from 


large number of graduates 
ty their present employment 
? 


ot these have married since 


W. Charte rs, “~"GWra 1 


aching.’’ Educ. Res. Bull 
384-349. 


+ 
lé 
P - 
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ago Do 


simila 


epartment 


udemic 


rT, 
major 


Non 
+ 


Social service 

Modern language 

Botany 

Earth Sc lt 

Political 3 66.66 


Keonomik O4 64.51 
Psychology 903 63.51] Q. 
‘ 3 11.69 


00.00 


Zoology 63.6 

Physics 

Home economi ( : i 6.66 
10.87 


language 
Sociology and anthropology 
Hygiene and bacteriology 
Commerce and administra- 
tion 00.00 
Chemistry 2% 4.00 
Anatomy Us 3 9.68 
36.11 00.00 
19.68 17 
00.00 62.50 


32.14 17.85 


25.80 


7.99 13.77 


centage, 60.29 are teaching the subjects of their The department ranking highest 
major preparation and 7.99 per cent. are teach nomies and administration. 


ing subjects different from their major subjects. (6) A total of one hundred graduates 


The department whose graduates are remaining 4.86 per cent., are deceased. The depart 


truest to their preparation is mathematics. ranking hichest in the 

(4) The department appropriated by the anatomy, with a percentage 12.90. The depart 
highest percentage of “outsiders” is education. ment ranking lowest is philosophy © 
Instructors are employed from graduates of deaths. The period during which the d 
seven different departments. The department conferred in each of these departments 

appropriated by “outsiders” is astronomy. proximately the same, hence age differ 

(5) Of those graduates who are engaged in apparently not a factor. 
non-academic activities, 13.77 per cent. are Whether the relative frequency ol 
engaged in service similar in nature to that of doctors of philosophy who go into 
the department of major preparation. The work, research activities, private ent 
department ranking highest in this respect is and public service, represents the most a 
pathology. The percentage of students engaged balance among these endeavors is problet 
in non-academic work which is entirely different M. O. W 


from that of the major department is 4.52. THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 











